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EDUCATION FOR PERMANENT By 


PEACE 


GREGOR ZIEMER, in his book, “Education for 
Death,” has given us a vivid picture of edu- 
cation in the German schools under the Hitler 
regime. “Education for War” would really be 
a more nearly accurate title, as that is its real 
objective, and the Cultus Minister speaks of the 
schools as “an adjunct to the army.” The boys 
from the age of six wear military uniforms and 
are taught by ex-soldiers in uniform. Much 
time is given to military drills and tactics. At 
the beginning of the Hitler era, all the teachers 
were investigated by the Gestapo, and nearly 
half, who were not found to be in complete sym- 
pathy with the Nazi ideology, were dismissed. 

In this ideology there are four fundamental 
principles: The Germans are a Herrenvolk. All 
other peoples are inferior. The law of life is 
the law of the jungle: the survival of the strong, 
the elimination of the weak. To show pity or 
consideration for these lower species is weak- 
The only honorable life for a German 
man is to be a soldier. The only glorious death 
is to die on the field of battle, fighting for the 
Fatherland. Germans put “Deutschland ueber 
Alles”—above themselves, above religion, above 
every consideration of personal advantage. Ger- 


ness. 


HENRY S. CURTIS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


many is surrounded by enemies toward whom 
the proper attitude is one of hatred. 

This systematic and intensive indoctrination 
of German youth has been called the most effee- 
tive bit of teaching ever carried on anywhere. 
It leaves no doubt as to the intent of those who 
organized it. Those who have had ten years of 
it in the German schools will be a tremendous 
problem in the years to come. The young men 
who have just surrendered to the American 
forces in Tunisia have been saying: “We may 
lose this war, but we will win the next one.” 

Much the same spirit pervades the schools 
of Japan. What the result has been is amply 
demonstrated in the treachery at Pearl Harbor 
and the outrages committed upon China. I have 
seen much of the American Japanese living in 
and around Los Angeles, where more than 60 
per cent of them reside. 
is the one section of the city where the funds for 
the community chest, the Red Cross, and other 
public causes are always oversubscribed. The 
children in the schools are obedient and very 
diligent, with a standing above the average. I 
believe that the American Japanese who has 
gone through our American schools, despite the 


The Japanese section 
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constant persecution of the Japanese on the 
still a 


cruelty and treachery that the Japanese army 


eood American, and that the 


Coast, 1s 
has shown have been trained into them in the 
Japanese schools. 

It has seemed to me that, if we are to have 
peace in the world, we must have teaching with 
exactly the opposite ideals. This will not pro- 
duce peace at once, but it will build the founda- 
tions of permanent peace two or three decades 
hence. It world 


government for it is not safe for any one eoun- 


presupposes some sort of a 
try to teach peace when the other countries are 


What 


curriculum is worthy of the deepest world con- 


teaching war. should go into sueh a 


cern. Certain principles are reasonably evident 
as follows. 

There is no Herrenvolk, all humanity belongs 
to one species, all may intermarry and produce 
Any 


resents it and hates you for it. 


offspring. person treated as an inferior 
One cause of 
the attack of Japan upon us was undoubtedly 
the treatment of their nationals on our Pacifie 
Coast. Isolation or extreme nationalism 1s out- 
moded in the days of the radio and the airplane. 
It is foolish, since it cuts any nation off from 
sources of culture and financial 
After the Civil War we taught 
to make the North hate the 


We are doing better 


many many 
advantages. 
history In a Way 
South, and vice versa. 
now. Active friendship may be promoted by 
school journeys, by exchange of students and 
teachers, by international scholarships, and in 
Hate is not merely un-Chris- 
All the glamor 
It is no longer 
waged between armies and fortifications. It is 
The chief sufferers 


many other ways. 
tian, it is very unprofitable. 


of chivalry has gone from war. 


waged between civilizations. 
are women and children. In Europe it has 
meant the looting of banks, stores, and art gal- 
leries and the unprovoked murder of civilians. 

It seemed to me that if the President would 
call a very small conference of educators among 
our allies they might be able to agree on certain 
principles to be taught and certain practices to 
be followed in order to create a friendly world. 
If the their 


opinions would attract world-wide attention at 


delegates were people of note 


onee. I wrote Mrs. Roosevelt about it and she 
asked me to come to Washington to talk it over. 
In Washington I talked with many educators 
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and statesmen. With certain reservations, there 
was pretty general agreement with the following 
six points: 


(1) that a small conference of allied educators 
and statesmen, with a world point of view, should 
be held soon. 

(2) that this conference should draw up a brief 
outline of the educational principles and practices 
leading to friendship and peace among the nations, 

(3) that they should draw up an educational 
clause or clauses for the peace treaty. It is obvious 
that 
the war is over, as the turmoil that will follow the 


this must be on hand and understood before 
close of the war will be no time for such consider- 
ations. 

(4) that the conclusions of this conference should 
be broadeast throughout the world. 

(5) that this conference should plan for a much 
larger conference which would follow the war and 
in which every nation would be represented; and 
so far as possible for a national conference in each 
country. 

(6) that there should be established in Washing- 
ton at once a temporary World Office of Education 
to prepare the agenda for the international confer- 
ence and to bring together materials from the many 
different groups that are now working in this field. 


In talking with Dr. Pasvolsky, who has charge 
of the arrangement of the different international 
conferences that the 
asked me to draw up the educational clause for 
the peace treaty as I should like to see it. Under 
protest, | wrote the following: 


President is calling, he 


There shall be organized under the United Na- 
tions a Department of Education, which shall be 
mostly advisory in nature. Its purpose shall be to 
gather statistics and make studies of the different 
school systems of the world, as requested and as its 
resources make possible. It shall make reports by 
means of the radio and the movie, and issue bulle- 
tins and press releases in the different languages. 

It is empowered to employ such a staff as will 
enable it to make such studies and to assist any 
country seeking its assistance to lay out its school 
grounds, the construction of its school buildings, the 
organization of its curriculum, and the development 
of its institutions of higher learning. 

It shall establish as soon as conditions warrant 
an International Educational University for inten- 
sive research in child psychology and methods of 


teaching and the continuous study of the educa- 
tional systems of the world with the view of train- 
ing supervisors and educational specialists. 
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It shall have such supervisory powers as will en- 
able it to prevent the initiation or continuance in 
the schools of any country of courses or practices 


that seek to glorify war or to prepare for war. 


Educational practices should be imposed as 
little as possible from above, but the dropping 
of the military tactics and ideals of the German 
schools seems to be absolutely essential to the 


preservation of peace. This would require a 


BEvents... 
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change of textbooks, the rejecting of many vol- 
umes from the school libraries, and the restora- 
tion of many of the teachers who were put out 
because they did not subseribe to the Nazi doe- 
trines. This supervision would have to be ex- 
It seems likely 
that war will not seem very attractive to the 


tended to the normal schools. 


German people after this one is over, and they 
may be quite willing to cut down on military 
training. 





THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION TO DE- 
MOCRACY DEPICTED INA 
HAMPTON MURAL 

THE little-known story of the Negro’s contri- 
bution to American democracy recently became 
a part of this country’s art history. A mural 
painted at Hampton (Va.) Institute by Charles 
W. White on a Julius Rosenwald Fund grant 
was formally unveiled and presented to the col- 
In the unavoidable absence of R. O’Hara 
Lanier, acting president, Chaplain C. A. Chaze- 


lege. 


aud received the mural from Mr. White, after 
an introduction by William M. Cooper, director 
of the institute’s summer school. A panel dis- 
cussion followed in which the participants were 
Mr. White; Viktor Lowenfeld, head of the in- 
stitute’s Art Center; Harry Sternberg, painter, 
the New York Art Students League; James V. 
Herring, head, department of art, Howard Uni- 
versity; Hans Van Weeren-Griek, the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts; and Hale Woodruff, 
painter, Atlanta University. 

Symbolieally, the painting presents the 
Negro’s active protest against those antidemo- 
eratie forces that have sought to keep a strangle- 
hold upon the common people through economic 
slavery and social and_ political frustration. 
These forces are portrayed in the form of a 
figure that dominates the background, elutch- 
ing the forees of production, represented by 
machinery and laborers; and in a colonial Tory 
figure which is shown destroying a bill by which 
the provincial Congress sought in 1775 to pro- 
hibit the sale or importation of slaves in Amer- 
ica. 

Negro heroes shown in the vanguard of the 
fight against these forees include Crispus At- 
tucks, the man who died first in the Boston Mas- 





sacre; Peter Salem, who killed Major Piteairn 
at Bunker Hill; Nat Denmark 


Vesey, who led open revolts against slavery be- 


Turner and 
fore Emancipation; Sojourner Truth, outstand- 


ing abolitionist and Underground Railroad 
agent; and Peter Still, whose avowal, “I will 
die before I submit to the yoke,” is famous in 
Negro history. Also depicted are Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, and Harriet 
Tubman who was a prominent figure in the 
fight for woman’s suffrage and a heroine of the 
Underground Railroad. Contemporary Negroes 
presented in the mural include George Washing- 
ton Carver, scientist; Marian Anderson, singer; 
Paul Robeson, singer; Ferdinand Smith, labor 
Negro folk 
The central foreground is a 
Negro 


family of today, which works thoughtfully for 


leader; and Leadbelly, singer of 
songs of protest. 
group of three figures representing a 
a planned society in which wrongs are corrected 
by the common people. 

The mural, which covers an area, 11 by 17 
feet, is a striking example of today’s soeial- 
mindedness in art as well as an important repre- 
sentation of the role that the Negro has played 
and is playing in the common man’s struggle 
for democracy. The conception developed in 
part out of the 25-year-old artist’s conviction 
that American historians have “traditionally 
neglected” the Negro. 


KDP ANNOUNCES NEW LAUREATE 
MEMBERS FOR 1943 AND ITS 
LECTURER FOR 1944 

THe Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, has announced the 
election of four new members of the Laureate 
Chapter for the current year: 
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STEPHEN DUuGGAN, director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Edueation. 

FRANK P,. GRAHAM, University of 
North Carolina. 


HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, professor emeritus of 


president, 


the philosophy of education, New York University. 
WALTER A. JESSUP, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, and presi- 
dent, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The Laureate Chapter was organized in 1925 
with a nucleus of eight charter members, elected 
by the Executive Council. Since that time, new 


members, not more than five each year, have 
been elected by the council on nomination by 
the chapter itself, except that the council has 
been authorized to choose one of these on its 


own volition, an option that has not always 


been exercised. The chapter is limited to 50 


living members. Because of the procedure in 
electing members, the limitations as to maximal 
membership and the number elected each year, 
and the absence of any conditions for member- 
ship except outstanding service to education, 
the council believes that the chapter represents 
the nearest approach in this country to an 
“Academy of Education” in the sense in which 
of science and of arts 


there are “academies” 


and letters. Like the parent society, the chap- 
ter recognizes no distinctions based on sex, race, 
color, creed, or nationality, nor is prior active 
or honorary membership in an_ institutional 
chapter of the society a condition of election 
to the Laureate Chapter. 

The 


the selection of Henry W. Holmes, professor 


Executive Council has also announced 
of education and former dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, as its 
lecturer for 1944. 
of the society, at which the lecture is normally 


Although the annual dinner 


given, will not be held if the midwinter eduea- 
tional meetings are canceled, the lecture will be 
published as was that of the 1943 lecturer, I. L. 
Kandel, after the cancellation of the February 
meetings this year. 

T. C. MeCracken, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation and provost, Ohio University (Athens) 
is chairman of the Executive Council and presi- 
dent of the society. E. I. F. Williams, pro- 
fessor of education, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, 
Ohio), is reeorder-treasurer of the society and 
editor of its quarterly journal, The Educational 


Forum. The society’s “Lectureship Series” and 
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its “Research Publications” are published by 
the Maemillan Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE OF THE ALA 

THE Relations Office of the 
American Library Association will open in 
Washington (D. C.) early in August. Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, former director, New York 
Public Library, will be the director and will 
be responsible for the co-ordination and ad- 


International 


ministration of the “rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of cultural relations which the ALA is 
developing, partly in co-operation with the 
State Department and the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs and partly with the finan- 
cial aid of foundations.” Carl H. Milam, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, reports in 
part as follows: 

The ALA has recently submitted to the Depart- 
ment of State a memorandum which expresses what 
librarians think the policy of the United States 
government should be toward the use of books and 
libraries in international cultural relations. It will 
follow this by submitting conerete proposals for 
relations with individual countries. 

Other important projects now under way are the 
administration of funds for sending more than 
$100,000 worth of United States books as gifts to 
Latin-American libraries, and the collection and 
storage of $175,000 worth of American scholarly 
periodicals to assist in restocking research libraries 
in war areas when peace comes. In recent months 
the association has undertaken to asemble informa- 
tion about what has happened to libraries in the 
countries at war; to make plans for recruiting and 
training people for library work overseas; to plan 
for exchanges of library materials and librarians 
with other countries as soon as the channels of 
communication are open. It is particularly con- 
cerned with the acquisition of foreign books and 
periodicals by American libraries to meet the de- 
mands of readers of books and pamphlets on inter- 
national problems. 

The International Relations Office, which will 
be under the direction of the association’s In- 
ternational Relations Board, will be situated in 
the Library of Congress Annex. 


MINNESOTA CITY SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS TO HAVE 
TENURE RIGHTS 


Wuat W. W. Parker referred to in a recent 
Simplieus-Perplexides dialogue (ScHOOL AND 
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Society, May 29) as the “spring sweat” of 
school superintendents uncertain of reappoint- 
ment may be a thing of the past in Minnesota. 
The 1943 legislature, at the request of state edu- 
cational organizations, amended the tenure act 
as applied to public-school teachers, and the 
attorney-general has ruled that the 
changed “applies to school superintendents and 


act as 


assistants in the state’s three largest cities” as 
well as to teachers, principals, and “other per- 
sons in a supervisory capacity.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch, in commenting edi- 
torially on this ruling, has this to say: 

If the ruling means that these people must be 
retained in the school system but not necessarily in 
the jobs they hold, the new law is less objection- 
able than if it means that they must retain their 
present positions indefinitely except for the closely 
restricted discharge provisions of the tenure act. 

The superintendent of schools, because of the 
nature of his job, should not be ineluded under 
tenure. He is a policy maker; a technical expert 
who advises with the board of education on policy 
as well as serving as administrative head of the 
school system. It is possible to foresee a situation 
where a superintendent and a board of education 
might have opposite views on policy and the school 
system would suffer as a result. 

In civil service and all other forms of tenure, 
policy-making officials have been exempt and have 
been hired or dismissed by boards or elective offi- 
cials charged with helping determine policy. 

In short, in the opinion of the Dispatch, the 
should be limited to a fear of a 
But even this 


” 


“spring sweat 
demotion rather than dismissal. 
would be at least a slight step forward. 

A REPORT FROM THE REOPENED 


KALININ (USSR) PEDAGOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE 


A WIRELESS report from Moseow sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society by Mikhail Chedarkov 
reads in part as follows: 
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For more than a year, the Kalinin Pedagogical 
Institute, of Mr. 
Chedarkov after the reconquest of the city, has 
been healing the wounds inflicted by the barbar- 


restored under the direction 


ously destructive Hitler army. In the city itself, 
factories, street-car services, power stations, kin- 
dergartens and schools of other types, and hos- 
pitals are already in full operation. Quickly fol- 
lowing the liberation of Kalinin, the teachers of 
the institute returned to find the buildings dam 
aged by shells, the windows shattered, one class- 
room converted into a blacksmith shop, others into 
latrines and rubbish dumps, the library and lab 
oratory equipment destroyed or shipped to Ger 
many. Much effort was required to clear away the 
debris and restore the buildings to their original 
purposes, but through the academic year, 1942-43, 
the classrooms were again filled with students and 
the work of instruction went on so well that 182 
high-school teachers were graduated and at once 
appointed to posts in the high schools of the 
Kalinin region. 

Among the extra-instructional activities of the 
restored institute the following are worthy of spe 
cial mention: The department of chemistry imme 
diately resumed research work, especially in the 
study of the chemical composition of burdock and 
dandelion for the 
syrup. The department of botany arranged expe 
ditions to five districts of the Kalinin region col 


roots as a basis extraction of 


leeting and compiling materials for use in the war 
effort. The faculty of literature has developed a 
series of programs for ‘‘Literary Wednesdays,’ 


dedicated to important events in the world of 
books. Especially popular were a conference on 
‘‘Nazism—Enemy of Science, Poetry, and Art,’’ 
and an ‘‘American Day,’’ celebrating the 450th 
anniversary of the discovery by Columbus, and de 
natural conditions and 


voted to lectures on the 


economy of the United States. 


The institute maintains constant eontact with 


its former students in the armed forces. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


THE REVEREND Patrick JAMES HOLLORAN, 
S.J., instructor in philosophy, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, was inaugurated president of the univer- 
sity, June 24. Father Holloran, who is thirty- 
six years old, is the youngest man to hold the 





rectorship in the 125 years of the university's 
history. He succeeds the Reverend Robert M. 
Kelley, S.J., who had served as acting president 
since last December, when the Reverend Harry 
B. Crimmins, 8.J., entered the Army as a 
chaplain. 


JAMES F. Price, former dean, Law School, 
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Washburn Municipal University of Topeka 
(Kans.), succeeded Thomas W. Butcher as 
president, Kansas State Teachers College (Em- 
poria), June 30. Dr. Buteher’s contemplated 
retirement was reported in ScHoOoL AND So- 


CIETY, June 27, 1942. 


Hurst R. ANpbERSON, professor of English 
and administrative co-ordinator, Allegheny Col- 
lege (Meadville, Pa.), has been elected presi- 
dent, Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, 
N. J.), to sueceed the late Robert Johns Trevor- 
row, Whose death (January 31) was reported 
In “SCHOOL AND Society, February 13. Dr. 
Anderson will assume the presidency, August 
L5. 


THE RevEREND Rosvert O. McCuurg, acting 
president, Ohio Northern University (Ada), as- 
sumed the presidency, June 30, upon the retire- 
ment of Robert Williams. Dr. MeClure had 
been serving as acting president since April 23, 
when Dr. Williams relinquished his administra- 


tive duties. 


Nancy Rina, former assistant registrar, St. 
Louis University, has been appointed the first 
dean of women at the university. Until 1925, 
when the School of Edueation was opened, the 
university “restricted its enrollment to men, 
Since then the number of women students has 
mounted progressively” until they now com- 


prise about “30 per cent of the student body.” 


GreorGE Huau Boyp, professor of zoology 
and chairman of the division of biological sei- 
ence, University of Georgia, has been appointed 
dean, Graduate School. He assumed his new 
duties, July 1, upon the retirement of R. P. 


Stephens. 


RayMoOND EK. Burnes has been appointed dean, 
Berkshire School (Great Barrington, Mass.), 
and Godfrey Day, head of the department of 
English. Ralph R. Perry was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff to teach English, mathe- 


maties, and science. 


Tue following appointments at Bethany (W. 
Va.) College have been announced by B. R. 
Weimer, dean of the faculty: George W. Ben- 
nett, head of the department of chemistry, 
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Washington and Jefferson College (Washing- 
ton, Pa.), associate professor of chemistry; 
Allen Simmons, dean, Linsly Institute of Tech- 
nology (Wheeling, W. Va.), associate professor 
of mathematics and physics; Elizabeth M. 
Lewis, business manager, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, associate professor of business adminis- 
tration; and to instructorships, George Callen- 
dine, Jr., Harry L. Hickman, Bradford Tye, 
and Craig Sipe, mathematies and physies; John 
Cluss, mathematics; Jay Potter, education; and 
Hilda Sarver, chemistry. Elizabeth Murphy has 
been named associate in biology. 


C. B. WALDELAND, supervisor with E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of chemistry, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. Dr. Waldeland 
began his duties with the Army Specialist 
Training Corps, July 12. 


BurNEY B. BENNETT, assistant professor of 
languages, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology (Houghton), has been promoted to 
an associate professorship, and Edwin G, 
Spacie, from an instructorship in mathematies 
and physics to an assistant professorship. 


Captain RaymMonp A. Kuemp, Inr., A.U.S., 
AND First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM C. ZIELIN, 
Inr., A.U.S., have replaced Major Frank H. 
Pharaoh and Major James H. Boulware as as- 
sistant professors of military science and tac- 
tics, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia. Major Pharaoh and Major Boulware 
have been transferred to other stations. 


H. C. Bearp, head of the department of 
chemistry, Cedar Crest College (Allentown, 
Pa.), has been appointed visiting instructor in 
chemistry for the latter part of the summer 
session, Albright College, Reading, Pa. 


Joun A. THOMPSON, head of the division of 
Latin-American relations, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed visiting professor 
in the six-week summer session, University of 
Havana. Juan Zamora, professor of constitu- 
tional law, University of Havana, has returned 
after having served as visiting professor during 
the first semester at Louisiana State University. 








—E 
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CLYDE H. CANTRELL, assistant librarian, West 
Virginia University, has been appointed diree- 
tor, M. Paul Phillips Library, Birmingham- 


Southern College. 


THE National Council of Education recently 
elected by mail ballot the following members to 
serve for a period of six years, beginning June, 
1943: Cornelia 8. Adair, Richmond (Va.); H. 
B. Allman, superintendent of schools, Muncie 
(Ind.); John W. Carr, president 
Murray (Ky.) State Teachers College; Frank 
N. Freeman, dean, School of Edueation, Uni- 


emeritus, 


versity of California; Alonzo G. Grace, Com- 
missioner of Edueation, Connecticut; Harry V. 
Holloway, State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, Delaware; Inez Johnson Lewis, State 
Publie Colo- 
rado; Agnes Samuelson, executive secretary, 
State Alfred D. 


Simpson, associate professor of education, Har- 


Superintendent of Instruction, 


Iowa Teachers Association; 
vard University; George D. Stoddard, State 
Commissioner of Edueation, New York; Willis 
A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta; 
and R. E. Tidwell, profesor of edueation, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

Mrs. unani- 
mously re-elected president, District of Colum- 
bia Board of Edueation, at its organization 


Henry GratTaAN DOYLE was 


meeting, July 1. Mrs. Doyle is entering upon 
her sixteenth year of service on the board and 
her ninth year as president. She is the only 
woman ever elected to the presidency of the 
board which comprises six men and three wo- 
Robert 


president. 


men. A. Maurer was re-elected vice- 


R. L. Tuomas, of Dallas, was recently elected 
president of the Board of Regents of Texas 
State Teachers Colleges. 
THREE members elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Emory (Ga.) University, 
May 28. Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of Atlanta, 
succeeds the late Bishop William N. Ainsworth; 
Colonel Charles M. Trammell, of Washington 
(D. C.), succeeds the late L. N. Dantzler; and 
Governor Spessard Holland was elected alumni 


new were 


trustee for a three-year term. 





sixty-nine years. 
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GrorGE H. McCune, instructor in the social 
studies, General College, University of Muinne- 
sota, has been appointed associate historical 
specialist, Office of Chief of Engineers, War 


Department. 


CLYDE PARKER, superintendent of schools, 
Washington (Ind.), elected to the 
superintendency, Moline (Ill.), to sueceed C. R. 


Crakes. 


has been 


WiuuiAM F. Davis has succeeded C. O. Rey- 
nolds as superintendent of schools, South Zanes 


ville, Ohio. 


WititiamM A. Parrerson, assistant professor 
of mathematies, Fenn College (Cleveland), re- 
signed, July 1, to accept a post with the Ohio 


Rubber Company, Willoughby. 


Ciype W. Wuits, superintendent of schools, 


Hamilton (Ohio), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 

JOHN EARLE NEWTON, director of the depart- 
ment of musie, New Jersey College for W omen 
(New Brunswick), died suddenly, July 6, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Newton was also 
a member of the staff of the Master Institute 
of United Arts, (New York 
City), and had served at the Toronto Conserva 


tory of Music, University of Toronto, before 


Roerich Museum 


going to the college in the directorship, 1923. 


Junius PruEver, member of the staff of the 
New York College of Music (New York City) 
and former conductor (1924-33), Berlin Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra, died, July 8, at the age of 
Professor Pruever, who had 
sbrved the college since 1940, was the first con- 
director of the Breslau 


ductor and Opera 


(1896-1923) and had served as professor of 


‘conducting (1924-33), Berlin State Academy 


of Musie. 


WitiiAmM ALbert ALEXANDER, librarian, In- 
diana University, died, July 8, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. Mr. 
as registrar (1905-13), 
(1913-21), Swarthmore 


Alexander had served 
(1907-08), 
(Pa.) Col- 


instructor 


and dean 
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lege, and in the librarianship (since 1921) and 
as director of the university foundation (since 


1936), Indiana University. 


THe REVEREND WILLIAM C. JASON, former 
president (1895-1923), State College for Col- 
ored Students (Dover, Del.), died, July 8, at 


the age of eighty-four years. 


ARTHUR FINLEY NEVIN, composer and brother 
of the late Ethelbert Nevin, died, July 10. Dr. 
Nevin, who was seventy-two years old at the 
time of his death, had served as professor of 
musie (1915-20), University of Kansas, and as 
director of municipal music and dramatie art 
(1921-22), Memphis, Tenn. Among his com- 
positions were “Poia,”’ an opera based on an 
American Indian theme and produced at the 
Royal Opera House in Berlin (1910), and the 
opera, “Daughter of the Forest,” produced by 
the Chicago Opera Association, 1918. 


FRANK SCHLESINGER, professor emeritus of 
astronomy, Yale University, died, July 10, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Schlesinger 
had served as observer in charge (1899-1903), 
International Latitude Observatory (Ukiah, 
Calif.); astronomer (1903-05), Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, the | niversity of Chicago; direetor 
and professor of astronomy (1905-20), Alle- 
gheny Observatory, University of Pittsburgh; 
profesor of astronomy and director of the Ob- 
servatory, Yale University, 1920 until his retire- 
ment, 1941. 


Other Items of Interest 


WituiAM A. YEAGER, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, was chairman of the 
ninth annual Edueational Conference held at 
the university, July 14-15. Henry H. Hill, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, addressed 
the opening meeting on “Facing the Future in 
Education.” Edgar W. Knight, professor of 
edueation, University of North Carolina, spoke 
on “The Impact of War on Higher Education” 
at the meeting on the fifteenth. Zoe A. Thralls, 
associate professor of geography at the univer- 
sity, presided at a special elementary-edueation 
conterence at the conclusion of the meetings. 
She presented demonstrations from her course, 
the Geography Workshop. 
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Epwarp HoHFELD, trustee of Mills College 
(Calif.) and of the May T. Morrison Trust 
Estate, presented $150,000 from the estate to 
the college, June 12. The gift is “to establish 
and maintain a professor[{ship] of American 
literature to bear the name of Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt,” president of the college, who will 
retire, September 1. On the same date, a check 
for the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Scholarship 
Foundation, established by the alumnae, was 
also presented. The alumnae plan to make the 
fund $100,000, the interest on which will pro- 
vide four-year scholarships for “young women 
of marked promise, at least one of whom will 


be a student from China.” 


Tue University of Minnesota is planning a 
new procedure in the examination of freshmen 
next fall. “Every entering freshman, after 
taking his or her regular physical examination 

will go to the offices of the Speech Clinic 
and receive a special five-minute test of speech 
efficiency.” The test has been prepared by 
Bryng Bryngelson, head of the clinic. Those 
who show speech defects of any considerable 
seriousness will be advised to take curative 
work in the clinic. The new policy has been 
adopted because of the “extreme value of speech 


in a person’s effort to lead an effective life.” 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan recently acted on the establishment of 
a number of scholarships which “each year will 
pay the full tuition of an outstanding graduate 
of every one of Michigan’s 629 accredited high 
schools and which may continue throughout his 
four-year course of study.” Students entering 
the university under these grants will have a 
wide range of choice for their fields of study. 
The grants will be known as the University List 


Scholarships. 


Grorce I. Sancuez, professor of education, 
University of Texas, has been given a special 
research grant “to aid in preparation of a roster 
of Latin-American scholars in the field of edu- 
eation.” It is hoped in time that a similar 
roster in each of several fields may be pro- 
vided. American students “are handicapped in 
their studies in Latin-American fields by lack 
of source-of-material guides.” The rosters are 
under the sponsorship of the university. 
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 GChorter Papers... 


MORE AND BETTER EDUCATION, 
OUR GREATEST HOPE 
FOR PEACE 


SHOULD we not now lay plans for a world- 
wide program of education? Where could we 
find a better foundation for such a program 
than in the following quotation from Winston 
Churchill’s speech delivered March 21, 1943: 


Following upon health and welfare is the question 
of education. The future of the world is left to 
highly educated races who alone can handle the sci- 
entifie apparatus necessary for pre-eminence in 
peace or survival in war. I hope our education will 
become broader and more liberal. 


America’s part in this world plan might well 
start with a challenge to the universities of 
North and South America to co-operate, first, 
through exchanging professors, and second, 
through the aeceptance, by their graduate 
schools, of a program of comparative research 
for peace. 

We have in this hemisphere suitable univer- 
sities for sueh work and some outstanding ex- 
amples of peace, which might well offer such a 
challenge. In North America we have one of 
the finest, large-scale examples of peace in the 
world. The “Peace Bridge’ at Buffalo is a 
monument to it. Why should not the graduate 
schools of Canada and the United States co- 
operate in making a comparative study of this 
example of peace? Since some causes brought 
about these peaceful relations, should not our 
graduate schools conduct a research project to 
determine what these causes were and prepare 
them for use later by those who will foster a 
world-wide urge for peace? 

Our agricultural colleges, in the two countries, 
might co-operate in a comparative study of 
rural communities, to determine why stronger 
and better peace urges exist in some communi- 
tics than in others. Colleges located in or near 
cities of about the same size might make a 
similar study of such cities. Other colleges 
might co-operate with distant colleges in special 
racial or industrial studies, such as comparing 
two cities or communities, of about the same 





size, with approximately the same percentage of 
colored residents; or comparing two cities or 
communities where industrial and labor eondi- 
tions could be studied. 

In the United States, one thing is certain: 
education is not now and never again will it be 
the same as it was before the war. Our public 
schools, colleges, and universities are doing the 
best they can, by modifying their work, to help 
win this war. That must come first. 

Many edueators are now doing their best, in 
the armed services or in other activities, to help 
finish that task. Others are serving in our 
schools and eolleges, working with partly trained 
helpers who are replacing those called from 
their work. These must carry on and preserve 
our schools and colleges as the core for a better 
program of education to come after this world 
catastrophe. 

During the years following the war, a new 
system of education will be brought into being 
in our United States. Who will do it? Many 
people will have a part in it. Experienced 
edueators, both those with liberal and those with 
practical training, will have a part. Industrial 
ists and laborites will have a part and certainly 
the economists and politicians will play their 
role. This new program might well fit in with 
a world program. 

Some educators are in much doubt where they 
can best serve now. They might obstruct rather 
than help if they were in the armed services. 
Young men more readily adjust themselves to 
modern war needs. Older men ean usually serve 
best as ballast to steady the educational ship 
through this storm. 

Men in education who are less burdened with 
winning the war may well devote some of their 
efforts now to formulating suggestions for this 
new program. Possibly the Society for the 
Advancement of Education should undertake the 
assembling, classifying, and preserving of such 
suggestions from all possible sources, thus mak- 
ing them ready for the unknown counselors who 
will, when the time comes, bring into being our 
new system of education. 

Emory Reves in ‘his book, “A Democratic 
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Manifesto,” that, after the 


must either choose the “national sovereign state 


suggests war we 

which necessarily leads to eonflict with other 
nations and to war—or realize that by interna- 
We 


must grow up as a nation and we must advance 


tional organization we can assure peace.” 


to the “brotherhood-of-man” stage, if we are to 
do justice to the opportunity to serve which the 
world is likely to throw in our lap. 

Possibly the Society for the Advancement of 
Education can best justify its existence by lead- 
ing a movement to stimulate the adoption by 
American colleges of Dr. Lampe’s idea of a 
“World Citizen Degree” 
ciETY, April 10, 1943). 


(see SCHOOL AND So- 


C. 5S. Van DEUSEN 
RETIRED HEAD, 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 
KENT (OHIO) UNIVERSITY 


PLACING THE BLAME FOR OUR 
IGNORANCE OF HISTORY 
IN a recent publication of The New York 


Times, it was pointed out that college freshmen 


are “abysmally ignorant” regarding American 
history. Following such a revelation there came 


the usual flow of newspaper comment and syn- 
dicated articles. The issue was of such seeming 
importance that it beeame a subject for diseus- 
sion in the United States Congress. 

Why did college freshmen not know more 
about American history? Among the various 
reasons offered were: (1) the high schools do 
not offer courses in American history; (2) text- 
books on American history no longer contain 
the necessary historical facts; and (3) teachers 
have ceased to study history systematically and 
are concerned only with the methods of teach- 
ing. On the latter point Dorothy Thompson 


had the following to say in one of her articles: 


Pedagogy—the art and science of teaching—has 
taken the 


taught how to teach, but they don’t know the con- 


place of learning. Our teachers are 
tent of what they teach and are not even interested 
in it. 

All these comments seemed rather unfortunate 
to those who are in close contact with the Amer- 
They not only confused the 
publie about the why of students not know- 


iean high sehool. 


ing more of the history of their country; they 
reflected a lack of understanding of the task 


now confronting the high school, and an igno- 
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rance concerning the effort that goes into the 
selection and training of the modern high- 
school teacher. 

Those who write about “lollypops and mod- 
ern pedagogy” should know that, of the 120 
hours required for an accredited high-school 
teacher’s certificate, usually not more than 12 
hours are in teaching method, management, and 
organization. All the remaining 108 hours are 
in the content fields. Teachers of history in an 
accredited high school in Missouri (Missouri is 
a good representative state) must have had at 
least 30 hours in the social-studies field. These 
30 hours must have included such courses as 
modern civilization, American history, contem- 
porary European, ancient and medieval history, 
recent United States history, American govern- 
There 


may be good reasons why college freshmen do 


ment, general economies, and sociology. 


not know more about American history; but 
they cannot be traced to modern pedagogy in 
so far as the training of the high-school teacher 
is concerned. 

What of the This 
ignorance is certainly not due to the fact that 


other reasons offered? 


high schools fail to offer courses in American 
history. Every high school in America today 
It is not due 


to the faet that textbooks are not as good as 


offers one or more such courses. 


Actually, they are much bet- 
ter, as anyone who will take the time to make 


they used to be. 


the necessary comparisons ean easily determine. 
We must look deeper if we are to discover the 
basie reasons. 

What then is the souree of our ignorance? 
Here are several plausible suggestions. Any 
reliable and valid test given to a large number 
of individuals always reflects wide ranges of 
Students in our 
colleges and high schools today reflect a more 


achievement and of ability. 


varied social background than any previous 
They are the children of the people 
as a whole rather than of any select social class. 
While they may know fewer unrelated histor- 
ical facts (this is doubtful), they would cer- 
tainly seem to know more about life in general. 
The modern high school offers a broad pro- 
gram of training as compared with the classical 
secondary school of a half century ago. While 
the traditionalists oppose the changes that have 
taken place, students in a democracy need and 
The arguments used by present- 


group. 


demand them. 
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day traditionalists are the same as those used 
during the 19th century. It may well be that 
their ignorance about modern edueation is 
creater than the ignorance of the college fresh- 
man about history. 

As to the effectiveness of teaching, the public 
gets back that for which it is willing to pay. 
The average teacher’s salary in America today 


While 


the work of the teacher cannot be measured in 


is less than that of an industrial worker. 


terms of dollars and cents, it is impossible to 
attract or to hold the more able individual in a 
public-school teaching position at a salary that 
does not provide for a decent standard of liv- 
ing. This is especially true of the young man 
who has a social point of view and is interested 
in public affairs. 

Much progress has been made in edueational 
theory and practice during the past half cen- 
tury. This progress has been made despite the 
opposition of the pseudo-rationalists and the 
failure of the publie adequately to finance its 
schools. Our ignorance is not as great as some 
would make it appear to be; but we could be 
more enlightened if we would concern ourselves 
with the conditions under which schools operate 
rather than with “lolly-pops.” This does not 
imply that we should return to the old method 
of memorizing facts that have little or no mean- 


ing to the individual. : 
WituiAM E. DRAKE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


ORAL COMMAND THE FIRST OBJEC- 
TIVE IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 
Ir has been said that war is the only force 
It might be said that 
war is the only foree that will discipline some 


that will discipline men. 


educators and administrators and teachers. I 
refer particularly to the program of foreign 
languages in the United States of Ameriea. In 
an article, “Some Data on the World Situation 
in Foreign Language Teaching and the Place of 
the U. S. A. in the World Picture,” Fritz Thon, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
states :1 


1The French Review, 15: 3: 
1942, 


224-227, January, 
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In conclusion we may say then, that in 37 coun- 
tries: 

1) French tops all other languages as the pre 
ferred first language; 

2) It is a well-established practice all over the 
world to start a foreign language in preadolesceuce 
(at the age of 12 or earlier) either in elementary 
or high school, to teach it for four or more years, 
and to make two or three foreign languages a sine 
qua non for all high-school students ; 

3) We find the publie schools of this country at 
the bottom of the scale, whether we investigate the 
age of starting the first language, the years of lan 
guage work, or the number of required languages. 

It is, therefore, clear that in linguistic efficiency 
our students cannot possibly compete with any 
other student of the world—unless we start earlier, 
double the years of teaching, and make foreign- 
language instruction obligatory for at least all our 
gifted students. The few cities experimenting on 
the teaching of foreign languages in the grades will 


show the way out of the present dilemma. 


How often has one heard the remark, “I read 
French but I do not speak it”? 

The United States can produce more auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes than any nation and yet 
the other nations run cireles around us in our 
What are the 


he Ww 


achievement in foreign language. 
this 
remedy them? Must we not return, perhaps, to 


reasons for situation and can we 
teaching language as language, as the oral ex- 
pression of thought? If one visits the Ameri- 
eanization schools where often there exists no 
common medium of expression between students 
and teachers one has the ideal approach to lan- 
guage teaching. Too many teachers have been 
too scientifie in their methods: by following the 
winding paths of irregular verbs and agreement 
of past participles they have ofttimes killed the 
interest of the student. 

At the moment the Army, the Navy, and the 
government need men who speak French, who 
ean understand and explain their needs in the 
idiom. Thus language methodology should come 
back to its primary aim—the oral expression of 
To attain such ends there ean be no 
There 


must be built up by constant repetition a mini- 


thought. 
talking in English about the language. 
mum voeabulary. The oral command should be 
built up gradually by dialogue and songs in the 
The students must attain the 
ring of the idiom in their ears. The administra- 


elementary school. 
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tors and educators must provide for six to eight 
years of study of each foreign language. The 
teacher must speak the language and develop 
oral command. 

At this moment, when the government recog- 
nizes the need of foreign-language study, may 
the administrators provide a program of five or 
six years of study of each language, may the 
teachers bend all their efforts to give an oral 


Tot ee 
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command to their students! That American 
youth may compare favorably in their eommand 
of foreign language with the youth of every 
nation of the globe—this is the lesson the pres- 
ent emergency should bring to every language 
teacher. 
(Mrs.) CATHARINE A. GARDINER 
WILSON TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





“A HISTORY TEACHER FROM 
SAUK CENTER” 


The Other Side of Main Street: A History 


Teacher from Sauk Center. By HENRY 


JoHNSON. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. x+262 pp. $2.75. 


For more than a generation, Henry Johnson 
has held high rank as the outstanding student 
of the teaching of history. Furthermore, his 
own teaching has been a striking and inspir- 
ing exemplification of the rare combination 
of abundant knowledge, deft skill, penetrating 
insight, and sympathetic understanding that 
makes teaching at its best a fine and truly 
creative art. In the field of historical scholar- 
ship, he has won the recognition and praise 
of his scholarly colleagues, but the dominating 
interest of his career has been in the problems 
of teaching history—of building the products 
mined and refined by the scholar into the lives 
and minds and hearts of each sueceeding gen- 
eration. His guiding star has been his ideal 
of the master teacher. 

It is this ideal, realized in a measure vouch- 
safed to but few teachers, that stands out sharp 
and clear in his autobiography. Careers in sev- 
eral fields were open to him in his early man- 
hood. Undoubtedly he could have won distine- 
tion in journalism, in business, even in polities, 
for in each of these he worked—although very 
briefly in the last—with promising success. 
He gave them all up to beeome a teacher—not 
an “edueator,” nor an edueational executive, 
nor a research scholar, but a teacher and a 
teacher of teachers. 

This ambition did not arise suddenly. Like 
many young men of his generation, he took up 
teaching more or less aecidentally—but unlike 


some of these (including the present reviewer) 
not because other remunerative work was un- 
available. Worn down by his duties first as a 
reporter and soon after as assistant city editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, he was commanded 
by his physician to take for a while some job 
that would be “easy and quiet.” “You might 
teach school for a year,” the physician sug- 
gested. Young Johnson accepted the advice, 
and through the good offices of Cyrus Northrup, 
then president of Johnson’s Alma Mater, the 
University of Minnesota, he was appointed to a 
teaching position in a Lutheran high school. 
At the close of the year, his old newspaper post 
awaited him, and another was offered by the 
Duluth Tribune. He was tempted, but teaching 
had proved, he says, “so delightful” that he 
decided to remain for at least another year. 
That settled the question. Other positions in 
teaching and one in school administration fol- 
lowed. 

In 1895, Johnson was offered, “sight un- 
seen,” an instructorship in history by Living- 
ston C. Lord, then president of the State Nor- 
mal School at Moorhead, Minnesota. He ac- 
cepted the offer—the first, he later learned, 
that Mr. Lord had ever made to a prospective 
teacher without a preliminary interview. 

It was at Moorhead that Henry Johnson 
“found himself’ in his life work as a teacher 
of teachers of history, and Mr. Lord played 
an important part in this process of self-dis- 
covery. Fortunately a highly competent biog- 
raphy of this remarkable man is available. It 
was written by Isabel McKinney, one of the 
almost equally remarkable group of teachers 
whom he selected to work with him during his 
long career as a normal-school and _ teachers- 
college president. It bears the simple title by 
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which he always wished to be known, “Mr. 
Lord,’ and the imprint of the University of 
Illinois Press (1937). Johnson regards Mr. 
Lord as the best teacher that he has ever known. 

In 1889, Mr. Lord became president of the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School at Charles- 
ton. He took with him Henry Johnson and 
John Paul Goode, his teacher of geography. 
Other members of the Moorhead staff later 
joined him at Charleston: Ellen A. Ford, Kate 
Gill, and Florence Skeffington. Here, even 
more notably than at Moorhead, Mr. Lord 
demonstrated an almost uncanny capacity for 
detecting promise in young teachers, employ- 
ing them, and then training and inspiring them 
to their best. Many left him for positions, 
which, if not more important (for there can 
scarcely be degrees of relative importance in 
teaching as such), were at least better paid and 
otherwise generally regarded as “promotions.” 
John Paul Goode became a professor of geog- 
raphy in the University of Chieago. Johnson 
in 1906 went to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as professor of history. Called 
later to the same institution were three other 
men who had served their apprenticeships at 
Charleston: Thomas H. Briggs, distinguished 
student of secondary education; Otis W. Cald- 
well, first principal of the Lincoln School and 
professor of education in the college; and the 
late Lester M. Wilson, who had left Charleston 
to become educational adviser to the govern- 
ment of Peru and who afterward joined the 
staff of the International Institute of Teachers 
College as a specialist in Latin-American edu- 
cation. Other former Charleston teachers of 
whom Mr. Lord was intensely proud were the 
late Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1920-38; Francis G. 
Blair, for thirty years state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Illinois, and president of the 
NEA, 1926-27; and Edgar N. Transeau, who 
became professor of plant physiology at the 
Ohio State University in 1915. But if Mr. 
Lord was unable to retain all the excellent 
teachers whom he ealled to Charleston, several 
remained with him to the end, including the 
four women named earlier in this review and 
EK. H. Taylor, a highly competent teacher in 
mathematies. 

Before undertaking his work at Moorhead, 
Johnson had attended the Summer School of 
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Harvard University, where Albert Bushnell 
Hart introduced him to the methods of. his- 
torical research. On leave of absence from 
Charleston, he spent a year at Columbia Uni 
versity, receiving in 1902 the master’s degree 
from the Faeulty of Political Seience. At 
Columbia he was particularly interested in, and 
influenced by, the work of James Harvey 
Robinson. In 1904, at Professor Robinson's 
suggestion, he asked for another leave, this time 
for a year in Europe, which he spent chiefly 
in study at the Sorbonne and at the University 
of Berlin. He also visited schools and observed 
teaching, although, like other American. stu- 
dents before and since, he found aecess espe- 
cially to the secondary schools very difficult. 
Johnson “toured” extensively during this year 
and in the course of later trips to Europe. On 
one of the latter he visited Sweden, whence his 
parents had emigrated when he was scarcely 
more than a babe in arms, and after many inter 
esting adventures he at last located his birth- 
place and made the acquaintance of relatives he 
had never seen and some whom he had never 
heard of. 

It was in 1906, a year after his first Euro- 
pean trip, that Johnson was called to Teachers 
College. Under the very able leadership of its 
dean, James E. Russell, this institution soon 
after the turn of the century had displaced 
Clark University as the Mecea of graduate stu- 
dents whose interests were primarily in edu 
eation and its underlying disciplines. By 1906, 
Edward L. Thorndike was firmly established as 
the foremost student of educational psychology ; 
Paul Monroe was subjecting the development 
of edueation to scholarly investigation through 
the methods of historical research; Frank M. 
MeMurry was striking a new note in the study 
of elementary-school problems, assisted by a 
young instructor, George D. Strayer, who a 
little later was to become a pioneer in the ad 
vaneed study of public-school administration. 
Although Johnson was Dean Russell’s first ap- 
pointee in the teaching of history, other sub- 
ject-matter fields were ably represented by such 
teacher-scholars as David Eugene Smith, in 
mathematies; Franklin T. Baker, in English; 
Gonzales Lodge, in the elassies; Elijah J. Bag- 
ster-Collins, in German; and Maurice A. Bige- 
low, in the biological sciences. In short, the 
college was well on the way toward its later 
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status as the largest and most influential in- 
stitution for the advanced study of educational 
problems of all kinds and at all levels. 

Until his retirement in 1933, Johnson had his 
full share in this remarkable development. Un- 
like most of his colleagues, he was a member 
of a cognate subject-matter division of Colum- 
bia University—the Faculty of Political Sei- 
ence. Although he had not fully met the formal 
requirements for the Ph.D., his colleagues well 
knew that his scholarly equipment was vastly 
superior to that of many who held this title. 
Ile wrote little for publication, but what his 
output may have lacked in quantity was abun- 
dantly compensated for by its quality—as evi- 
denced, for example, not only by his auto- 
biography but also by such books as “The 
Teaching of History” (Maemillan, 1915;  re- 
vised edition, 1940) and “An Introduction to 
the History of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools” (Seribner’s, 1932). His style is erisp 
and erystal-clear—perhaps as a result of his 
early newspaper work, although one suspects 
that the genes had a part in it. (Johnson was 
four years accelerated in the elementary school, 
completing the work of eight years in half that 
time; he attributes this to exceptionally good 
early training in arithmetic; but again the genes 
are under suspicion. ) 

It is possible, too, that his mastery of words 
and their effective use had a part to play in 
the development of his consummate skill as a 
teacher. In his autobiography he gives a few 

all too few 
he taught. 
would be the last to maintain that there is one 


illustrations of the ways in which 


We use the plural, “ways,” for he 


“best” method of teaching. In fact, he has 
taken keen delight in proving by impeccable 
historical evidence that many of the “methods” 
hailed both as cure-alls and as brand-new in- 
ventions were recognized, if not common, prae- 
tices in the schools of the 18th century or 
earlier. With reference to his own field, the 
teaching of history, he says: “. .. if the fron- 
tier thinkers who have risen to fame _ since 
1916 have discovered any educational principle 
which was not discovered by frontier thinkers 
of the 18th century, I have not been able to 
find it.” (Page 230.) 

Johnson has insisted, however, that there is 
It may be 
formulated in a simple precept: “Start where 


one “first principle” of teaching. 
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the learner is.” Guided by this principle, 
Johnson on innumerable occasions would teach, 
for one period, a group of graduate students, 
and, during the following period, with equally 
masterful effectiveness, a class of fourth-grade 
children. However easy this transition may 
seem to the layman, few teachers of teachers 
would dare attempt the feat, and fewer still 
would be able to carry it through to a success- 
ful conclusion. The reviewer knows of only 
one teacher other than Johnson who could meet 
Frank M. Me- 





passing well this acid test 
Murry. 

This brief review has been necessarily lim- 
ited to a very few of the episodes and events 
that have marked Henry Johnson’s career as 
a teacher. The book chronicles many others. 
It deals also with many matters quite outside 
the fields of teaching and history—always inter- 
estingly and often with a dry and delicious 
humor that cannot fail to captivate the reader. 
In recent years, life stories of physicians and 
lawyers and scientists, when well told, have been 
widely read by the general public. Johnson’s 
life story ably represents, in this group of ‘*pro- 
fessional” autobiographies, the teaching guild 
at its best. 

WiuuiAmM C. BAGLey 


A NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL SURVEY 

Schools of the People, A Report of the Co- 
operative Study of the School System of 
Barrington, Rhode Island. By ALrrep D. 
Simpson, C. H. PortTer-SHIRLEY, and JAMES 
EK. ALLEN, JR. 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge. 1943. 219 pp. 


THE survey of the schools of Barrington, 


Committee on Publications, 


Rhode Island, carried out under the direction 
of Alfred D. Simpson, professor of education, 
Harvard University, represents a_ significant 
stride ahead in survey procedure. It bridges 
the gap between faculty study committees and 
the survey from without. 

Committees were set up to study ten topics. 
More than a hundred persons—teachers and 
lay members of the community—served on these 
committees. With the help of Dr. Simpson and 
his assistants and of specialists drawn in from 
the State Department of Education and from 
other school systems, these committees analyzed 
the educational offerings in their fields (citizen- 
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ship, education for work, home and family life, 
ete.). They studied the literature in the field 
and compared the status of the schools of Bar- 
rington with the objectives as they formulated 
them from their experience and from the litera- 
ture. They then laid out the next steps for 
development of the Barrington schools. 
Representatives of the ten committees then 
made up an eleventh committee, which examined 
all the reports before they were edited and 
woven together by Dr. Simpson and his staff. 
The result is thus more than a survey. Where 
normally the work in improvement in a com- 
munity starts largely after the report of experts 


Reports... 
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from without, this report comes after a signifi- 
cant step in improvement has already been 
taken by those immediately coneerned. Teach- 
ers and citizens of Barrington are already well 
along in their thinking. The report is their 
plan for action. 

Dr. Simpson is to be congratulated for carry 
ing through a difficult task with such signal 
suecess, and the teachers and citizens ot Bar- 
rington are to be commended for the splendid 
results of this difficult co-operative enterprise. 

Paut R. Morr 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE INSTITUTE ON WAR AND POST- 
WAR PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 
MIGRATION 

More efficient young war workers, less turn- 
over, and better human adjustment for them 
generally were related aims of the Institute on 
War and Postwar Problems of Youth Migra- 
tion, held in Washington, May 17, 26, and 27. 
Thirty-four basie agencies, Federal and local 
to Washington, were represented by leaders; 
between 50 and 60 agencies of lesser seope 
within that general framework. The institute 
was held under the special sponsorship of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 

The initial session, a luncheon forum, was 
held about ten days before the others. It was 
presided over by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and was concerned with the assembling of names 
and services of agencies ministering or ready to 
minister to such neweomers. At its later ses- 
sions, the institute undertook: (1) the gathering 
of a body of information having immediate 
practical value for the actual and prospective 
young war migrant; (2) the devising of ways of 
transmitting this information early enough and 
skillfully enough to serve its purpose in the 
most effective way; (3) group planning for 
guidance and preparation of rural young people 
in their home schools for making decisions and 
preparations involving migration; and (4) 
more effective service in the city to those who 
come. 

Each section evolved its share of vital prae- 


tical information which is now in the hands of 
the chief institute recorder, Elaine Exton, for 
co-ordination into a_ topieally constructed 
souree-material report, which will be useful in 
diverse ways, according to the angle of interest 
felt in this problem. 

The OWI took an active part in the sessions 
besides sending several observers, and arrange 
ments were made at the invitation of the OWI 
rural-press chief for transmitting a large pro- 
portion of the material to county newspapers, 
both as practical news and as source material 
for editorial comment. A brief and more popu- 
lar handbook incorporating institute guidance 
values regarding war and postwar youth migra- 
tion, useful in both rural and urban areas, is 
also in prospect. 

Ceci A. DONAHUE 

ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF 

RURAL YOUTH, 
GRESHAM CourRT, RICHMOND, VA. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., GERTRUDE CRAMPTON, and 

WILLIAM S. GRAY. Guidebook for Look and 
Learn (Basie Studies in Science: Curriculum 
Foundation Series). Pp. 109. Illustrated. 
Seott, Foresman and Co, 1943. 84¢. 
Includes Look and Learn, a primer in science for 
young children, and directions for using the book 
The entire subject matter of the primer is presented 
in pictures. 
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BENEZET, Louis T. General Education in the Pro- A detailed study of a community-centered school. 
gressive College. Pp. vii + 190, Jureau of Pub- The projects described should be of help to all teach- 
ai, J ‘ : ye : ers working toward a closer co-operation between 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. the school and any community. 
1943. $2.35. 
A study of three colleges—Sarah Lawrence, Ben 


ning ston and Bard—to show what the “controversial F ss 
title,” “Progressive College,” means in terms of “ac The Other Americas through Films and Records, 


tual operation within the college program,” to trace Pp. iii + 48. American Council on Edueation, 
the chief curriculum changes, and to discover what Washington, Dp « 1943. 
this type of college offers in the solution of the prob Siliaecanhs at aa neetad _— 
lem of “meeting demands for a better program of A bibliography of heip to teachers in locating mo- 
wonaral aducation.”” A Pht) thesia tion pictures and recordings to be used in the pro 
motion of a better understanding of inter-American 
@ relations. 


BERGEN, CATHARINE. Some Sources of Children’s e 
N > 4 3 o t > ro > reg d > ye . - " 
ore — me m, oh Col — i; of . = Recordings for Classrooms and Discussion Groups. 
¥g sacher re \ li niversity. ‘ ; 1 : 7 WT : 
ee? ee ey en ae Pp. 24. New Tools for Learning, 7 West 16th 
o t io ‘ y y 2 © ~ 
aie sere? . ee or , St., New York City. 1943. 15¢. 
An investigation of sources of children’s information t, York ¢ ty ¢ 
‘ea? lag air pa aie A guide for teachers, students, and group leaders, 
and the attitudes of teachers toward these sources. : hae L 4 sae 
4 rrepared by the Recording Division, New York Uni- 
A Ph.D. thesis web peakigels , ; : 
; versity Film Library, for use with recordings of the 
University of Chicago Round Table broadcasts on 
BorinG, E. G., AND MARJORIE VAN DE WATER (edi- the postwar world. 
tors). Ps ychology for the Fighting Man. Pp. e 
456 The Ps -y Journal, 1115 17th St., NW, a ‘ . . 
= or on wy 94s + TRIGGS, FRANCES ORALIND. Remedial Reading— 
as y Y4o. oud. m ° . ‘ . . an 
ashington, D. C. _ “a ¢ The Diagnosis and Correction of Reading Diffi- 
Prepared by a committee of the National Research ; 3 eee) 1 T..2 
Council with the collaboration of Science Service as culties at the College Level. Pp. vili+ 219. Uni- 
a source of help and a guide for all men in the versity of Minnesota Press. 1943. 2.50. 
armed forces The many psychologists who have A textbook for use in training students to become 
contributed to the volume are recognized authorities “specialists in remedial reading’; a guide to the 
in their fields development of remedial-reading programs; and a 
« “challenge to administrators in institutions that are 
‘ ; . . not now meeting the reading problem.” Excep 
BROWN, ZAIDEE. _ Short Cuts to Information (re- tionally well ladamed adie ' 
printed from The Library Key, 5th edition, re- 
vised). Pp. 32. H. W. Wilson Company. 1943. 
25¢; 10¢ in quantity lots. 


A new guide for the speedy location of information 

on books, pamphlets, and magazine articles in any 

given field Of especial value to teachers and re- [ I TAA 
searchers 


Eighth Annual Report of the New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1942. Pp. 22.  Ob- Created and Endowed 
tainable at Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd. Welling- 


,N.Z. 1943. 
™ , TO SERVE 
t1WYNN, J. MINOR. Yurricul Principles 1 
“Social o or ag ja tte Maeda wee THE COLLEGE WORLD 


millan, 1943. $3.50. 
A discussion of the evolution of the curriculum in A legal reserve, non-profit life insur- 


the elementary and secondary schools of the United - 
States, with special emphasis on recent develop- ance company available only to col- 
ments “It takes a middle-of-the-road position be- 
tween extreme progressivism and extreme funda- lege staff members. We have no 


mentalism.”” The book would be helpful as a text . a 
in college classes and for general use by teachers, agents ; the saving goes to you, but 
You Must Take the Initiative 


administrators, and supervisors. 
* 

Hay, ELuA H., AND DESSALEE RYAN DuDLEY. Our Send for Analysis Form—fill it in—and an 
Home and Our World. Pp. Vill + 2°63. Illus- officer of this company will, without charge, 
trated. Drawings by Mildred Lyon Hethering- make an analysis of your insurance program 
ton. Beekley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 1943. and needs. Please state name of employing 


$1.12. ‘ i . ee 
A eocial-stedies gocaraphe. institution and your position. 


etal ee TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
MILLER, LORETTA MAUDE. A Community Guidance 
Program to Meet More Fully the Needs of Crip- ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
pled Youth in the East Harlem Area. Pp. 120. 
Mimeographed and bound. 1943. $1.00. Copies 522 Fifth Avenue New York 
may be obtained by addressing the author at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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